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ABSTRACT : 
Two experiments were conducted to evaluate children's 


retention of premise and inference information from short stories. 
Thirty-two low-socioeconomic status (SES) black and 25 middle-SES 
white children (all 4th qraders) served as subjects. The children 
were read nine short stories, each comprised of two premise 
statements and a filler sentence. The children were then tested by a 
recognition procedure involving 36 randomly presented test sentences. 
Pour sentences (presenting true premise, false premise, true 
inference, and false inference) were associated with each story. 
Pollowing a 60-second distractor task, subjects in the first 
experiment were asked to make yes/no recognition decisions based on 
whether the test sentence was identical to a sentence presented 
during the original reading of the stories. Consistent with the 
constructive (integrative) view oF memory, middle-SES white children 
made few errors, except for true inference test sentences. Low-SES 
black children also had a high error rate for true inference iteas. 
It was suqgested, however, that this outcome may not reflect 
integrative memory because they also had a high error rate for false 
inference items. Subjects in the second experiment were asked to make. 
yes/no recognition decisions based on whether the test sentence was 
semantically congruent with original story content. Analysis of 
corrected recognition scores indicated that middle-SES white children 
retained more premise information than low-SES black children. 
However, the populations were equivalent in their retention of 
inference information. (Author/RH) 
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Abstract 
Two experiments were conducted to evaluate children's retention 
of premise and inference information from short stories. 
Fourth-grade low=-SES black and middle-SES white children served 
as subjects. The children were read nine short stories, each 
story was comprised of two prenise statements and a filler sen- 
tence. The shi ldred were tested by a recognition procedure. 
‘titrtyeceds randomly presented test sentences were presented. 
Four sentences were associated with each story (true premise, 
false premise, true inference, & false inference). Subjects in 
the first experiment were asked to make yes/no recornition deci- 
Sions based on whether the test sentence was identical to a sen- 
tence sresented at study. Middle-SES white children maie few 
errors, except to true inference test sentences. This pattern of 
performance is consistent with the constructive (intesrative) 
view of menory. Lowe=SES black children also had a hizh error 
rate to true inference items. However, this outcone mey not 
reflect integrative memory because they also had 2 hirh error 
rate te false inference items. Subjects in the perry experinent. 
were asked to make yes/no recognition decisions based on whether 
the test sentence was semantically congruent with orifinal story 
content. Analysis of corrected recognition scores indicate? that 
middie-SES white children retained more premise information than 
low-SES black children. However, the populations were equivalent 
in their retention of inference information. The results from 
the second experiment indicate that low-SES black and middle-SES" 
white children do not differ in their ability to integrate infor= 


mation in memory from short stories. 
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A population group comparison frequently made in children's 
memory research has been between the performance of low- 
socioecononmic-status (SES) black and middle-=5FS white children. 
For exanple, studies using the method of paired-eassociates have 
generally demonstrated parity in the performance of children from 
these two groups during childhood (e.g., Rohwer, Ammon, Suzuki, %& 
Levin, 1971). In contrast, veneepel using the free recall pro- 
cedure for randonly presented caterorical items has indicated 
higher recall and category clustering for widdle-SES white chil- 
dren relative to low-SES black children at the fourth zrade and 
older (e.s., Jensen a Frederiksen, 1973). Jensen's Two-level 
Theory of mental abilities has provided one franework for’ the 
interpretation of these findings (Jensen, 1969). For exennle, the 
parity in paired-associate performance between the low-SES black 
and middle-SES white children appears to he consistent with 
Jensen's view that these populations do not differ in "rote" 
abilities (i.e., Level I), whereas the differences in categorical 
free recall favoring the middle-SES white children appears’ con- 
sonant with Jensen's view that these groups differ in "“conceptu- 


nl" abilities (i.e., Level II). 


The. foregoing interpretation, however, should be viewed with 
some caution. For example, substantial evidence exist which indi- 
cates that conceptual processes, like elaboration, are elicited 
in proficient paired-associate performance (see Rowher, 1973). 
Furthermore, recent studies using .the .,release fron proactive 
interference (PI) task indicate that low-SES black and middle-SES 
white children do not differ in their ability to autonatically 
encode categorical information in memory (Kee & Helfend, 19773 
Kee, Nakayama, Cervantes, & dave Vest: Nakayama & Kee, 1950), 


This finding suggests that the categorical free recall <‘iffer- 


ences reported may simply reflect differential use of taxonomic 


encoding strategies as opposed to a more basic difference between 


the groups in their categorical encoding capacity. 
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venerally speaking, evidence concernin” t.' 2 re, rer ype 

Seu of Mewe. o* bles abil“ren in conoarison to niddle-SElS white 
children has been limited to the list learnine tasks previously 
described, such as paired-associates, free recall, and release 
from PI, In these studies, the focus has been on the retention 
of words or pictures. The aim of this study was to provide evi- 
dence concerning the memory abilities of children from these 
groups for more conplex inaterials. To accomplish this, a modi- 
fied version of the constructive memory task developed by Paris 
and Carter (1973) was used. This task involves the retention of 


both premise and inference information from short stories. Each 


of these short stories was composed of two premises and a filler 


sentence. The following is an example of one of the stories: 


The necklace is inside the sack. 


The necklace is under the pillow. 
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* The necklace is red. 
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After the presentation of a series of ‘such stories, a recognition 


test was administered. The recognition test was comprised of 
four different types of test sentences for each story: a true 
premise (A sentence which is identical to a premise heard during 
presentation, e.g., "The necklace is inside the sack."), a false 
premise (A slightly altered sentence from the presentation set, 
e.g-e, "The necklace is under the sack."), a true inference (A 
sentence which was not heard before but was consistent with and 
could be inferred from the available information, e.f., "The sack 
is under the pillow."), and a false inference (4 sentence which 
could not be inferre? from the available infornation, e.f., “The 


sack is inside the pillow."). 


Two experiments were conducted. Tne principal factors in 
the desitn of the first experiment were population embership 
“(loweSL3 blacx and middle-SES white) as a between subjects factor 
and sentence type (prenise vs. inference), and truth valno (true 


vs. false) as within subjects factors, 


Subjects were 32 low-SES black and 25 middle-SE5 white chile 
dren from tne fourth prade who attended schools in Los Anveles, 
California. The fourth mrade level has been associated with popue 


lation group differences in previous menory studies. 


The materials consisted of nine short stories similar to the 
kind previously described. For the recosnition test, 36 
statements--comprised of a true premise, false prenise, true 
inference, and false inference for each of the nine stories--were 


presented in a random order with the constraint that two 
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statements from the same story were not presented in sequence. 


The subjects were tested in small groups of about 5 to 10 
children. The children were told that they would hear_ sone 
stories and that they should try to remember the stories because 
later they would be asked some questions about them. The stories 
were presented by a tape recorder at a 20 sec per story rate. 
Following the presentation of the nine stories, subjects enzared 
in a 60 sec distractor task which consisted of rating sone 
numbers, ‘bt test, the 36 test statenents were presente? py tane 
recorder at a 15 sec rate and subjects were asked to iniicrtes 
whether each statement was exactly the same as one ‘ear’ durin 
the orisinal presentation of the stories by circliny "yes" or 


"no" on a response sheet. 


Fisure 1 presents the results for the first experinent. The 
dependent variable selected for analysis was the numher of errors 
made by the subjects to the different test sentences. Senerally 
Speaking, the pattern of performance for the riddleeSitc white 
children was similar to that originally found by Paris an’ carter 
(1973). Children made few errors, except for inference items, 
Suggesting that they accepted tne nonpresented but sevrantically 
congruent true inferences as identical to premise dantenets 
presented at study. This is a finding consistent with oa cone 
structive view of memory which suggest that children can actively 
construct and retain semantic information supplied across sen- 


tences (see Paris & Lindauer, 1978 for a more detailed discus- 


sion). 


The low-SES black children also made many errors to true 
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inference items. However, whether this finding reflects the 


ability of these children to successfully integrate information 
in memory can not be determined because the low-SES black 
children's performance was also associated with high error’ rates 
to some of the other sentence types as well (e.g., false infer- 
ence). The following effects were et enivicant in the 2x 2 x 2? 
analysis of variance performed: sentence type, £(1,55) = %.53, 
population group, F(1,55) 2-21.14: Sentence type x Truth’ value 
interaction, F(1,55) = 31.03: and a Population x truth value 


interaction, F(1,55) = 8.49, ps < .05. 


A second experinent was conducted in order to provide an, 


additional and more decisive avatuaéion of the ability of chil- 
dren from low-SES black and nmiddle=SES white populations to re- 
tain both premise anc inference information from short stories. 
“heeall that ain the first experiment subjects were aske’t te ease 
recosnition decision on whether the test sentence was identienl 
to a sentence heard at study. This experinent differed from tha 
first in that sudjects were asked to accept or reject test sene 
tences hasec on whetner they meant the same thing (i.e., senmantia 
confruence) as sentences heard ee the original Story presene 
tation. ve reasoned that requiring subjects to nake penenntbien 
decisions based on'the meaning of sentences in this second exper- 
dwn. would provide a better indication of their ability be. Sais 


tain inference information, in memory. In addition the results 


from the first experiment suggest that low-SES/black children may 

have a more liberal response criterion for ackepting test sen- 
> ; v 

tences as old. Thus, response bias was taken into a unt in the 


second study by the use of a corrected recognition score. 
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With one exception, the materials and procedures for the 
second experiment were identical to those used in the first 
study. The major procedural difference was at test, the subjects 
were asle2d to indicate whether each statement meant the same 
thing as what was heard in the original stories. The subjects 
were 10 low-SES black and 10 middle=SES white fourth-grade chil- 
dren who attended the same schools which provided subjects for 


the first experiment. 


Figure 2 presents the results for the second experiment. The 
dependent variable selected for analysis was a corrected recoeni- 
tion score; hits minus false alarms (i.e., acceptance of true 
prenises ninus acceptance of false premises or acceptance of true 
inferences minus acceptance of false inferences). Be Moe 
analysis of variance with population (low-SES black and vriddle- 
SES white) as a between subjects factor and sentence tyne (prem- 


ise vs. inference) as a within subjects factor, was performed, 


The analysis revealed a significant main effect of sentence 
type, F(1,1@) = 10.03, p < .05, which was qualified by a sirnifi- 
cant Population x Sentence type interaction, EC1, 18) 2 See, p < 
05. Descriptively, this°’interaction indicates that while the 
two populations differed in their retention of premise informa- 
tion, equivalent performance was observed for the two groups for 
inference ‘items. Analysis of error rates indicates that the 
population differences observed for premise items reflected a 
higher false alarm rate by the low-SES children relative to the 
niddle-SES children, rather than differences in their acceptances 


of "true premises as old items (i.e., hits). 
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The present study offers additional evidence concerniga the 


memory, abilities of children from low-SES black and middle-SES 
white populations. Distinguished from the majority of studies in 
this area which have been concerned with the learning of pictures 
and words in tasks such as paiped-associates and free recall, the 
present study provided nak haia be of the ability of children from 
these two populations to retain premise and inference information 
from short stories. The results from the second experiment are 
particularly interesting becduse of the absence of - population 
differences in the retention of inference items in nemory. This 
outcone would appear to be inconsistent with Jensen's’ view. 
Recall that his Two Factor Theory predicts ponulation differences 
in conceptual menory. Indeed, recent. research Cems, Hee ® Hele 
fend, 19773 Nakayama & “Mee, 1980) has uncovered other types of 
conceptual memory tasks which are not associated with population 
differences, thereby susgsesting that Jensen's dichotomy of skills 
into rote versus conceptual levels may not be sufficient to ac- 
count for tne rich pattern of memorial abilities displayed ty 


cnildren fron diverse #zroups. 
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MEAN CORRECTED RECOGNITION SCORES 


Figure 2. 
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Experiment 1: Mean number of errors as a function 
of population membership, sentence type, and truth value. 
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Experiment 2; Mean corrected recognition scores 
(hits minus false alarms) as a function of population 
membership and sentence type. 
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